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CAN UNESCO EDUCATE FOR 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING? 


* 


Mr. McKeon: The representatives of forty-four nations are 
assembled here in Paris. They are attending the first general 
conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization—UNESCO for short. 

UNESCO has been created as a specialized agency of the 
United Nations in the conviction that better understanding 
among the peoples of the earth will help to prevent war. The 
first sentence of UNESCO’s constitution declares that, since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defense of peace must be constructed. 

The eight hundred delegates and advisers meeting here in 
Paris include spokesmen for formal education in the forty-four 
nations; for mass education through radio, motion pictures, and 
the press; through the libraries and museums; for science, schol- 
arship, and the creative arts. They are formulating UNESCO's 
program for 1947. They are working at it with an earnestness 
and a fervor which must be heartening to a world clouded by 
suspicion and mistrust. 


_ Stoddard, can we educate for peace? 


Mr. Sropparp: Yes, I think that we can. After all, we have 
‘no instinct either for peace or for war. Since education funda- 
‘mentally is learning, we have to start to learn how to educate 
for peace. 


Mr. McKeon: Priestley, can we educate for peace? 


Mr. Priestiey: Yes, I think that we can, so long as you 


See the complete text of the Constitution of the United Nations Educa-_ 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization which appears in the supplement on 
Pages 16-26 of this transcript. 
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broaden the basis of education to include what can be done by 
film, radio, press, and all the creative arts. 


Mr. McKeon: Gilson, these answers include formal education 
and the broader kind of education. Can we educate for peace! 


Mr. Giuson: Yes, I think that we can educate for peace. 
especially for higher learning, provided it becomes more inter- 
national than it actually is. 


Mr. McKeon: These various approaches to the question— 
formal education, mass education on radio and other media. 
general education on a higher level—are indications of the prob- 
lems which are being faced by UNESCO. 

It is important to emphasize that this is the first conference of 
UNESCO. UNESCO has been in the process of being formed 
these past weeks in Paris; its program is being set up; and it is a 
program in which the forces of education, science, and culture 
are, through cooperation of nations, being brought for the first 
time to the defense of peace. 


Mr. PriestLtey: And do you not agree with me that this is 
really the most underrated conference in all history? I am think- 
ing about the press, and particularly of our English press, which 
has hardly noticed it. When there is a little squabble between 
two foreign ministers, it makes all the headlines; and, yet, this 
conference, which is trying to lay the foundations of inter- 
national understanding, hardly gets any attention at all. 


Mr. McKeon: That is one of our problems. News is inter- 
preted primarily in terms of difficulties and squabbles. We thus 
must find a way to dramatize the educational influences, which 
make for peace, and to dramatize the problem of peace itself. 

One of the ways in which UNESCO’s program can be under- 
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stood is to consider the vast number of fields in which this ex- 
ploration of the means by which to achieve the defense of peace 
has been carried on. One of the large fields is formal education. 
You have been meeting with the educators, Stoddard. What are 
the problems and what are the directions in which education will 
have to go if we are to attain these ends which have been set for 


us by UNESCO? 


Mr. Sropparp: I would agree with Priestley that, after all, 
we have to combine formal and informal education. But, on the 
formal or professional side of education, we feel, for example, 
that we have to get teachers together and actually have them 
discuss these problems of international understanding. 

Let me cite a concrete example by which we hope to accom- 
plish this. We hope to set up a series of regional seminars in 
which a hundred selected teachers from each region will have an 
opportunity to study together in a common language. 


Mr. McKeon: You are talking now not merely of professors 
of education but actual teachers? 


Mr. Stopparp: We really want the classroom teacher for this 
type of proposal. 


Mr. Priester: Are these seminars to be all over the world? 
: 

_ Mr. Sropparo: That is right. The idea is to have a central one 
(perhaps in Europe) and then to have some in the various lati- 
tudes and in the various major countries. 


Mr. McKeon: And the problem will be not merely to teach 
‘the subject of international relations but also the way in which 
all the subjects which they teach in the schools relate. 


: Mr. Sropparp: Exactly that! They will have methods which 
will apply to any subject matter; but, of course, that is merely 
ne illustration. 


Mr. McKeon: The problem of education, as Priestley has 
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suggested, however, is not limited to what goes on in the schools. 
How do you envisage education as it bears upon peace in thi 
broader sense? 


Mr. Priestvey: The point is, you know, that as soon as chil 
dren leave school, what we call ‘“‘mass media” take hold of thei 
minds and influence their minds in various ways. By “mass 
media’’—which, by the way, is an American term—we mean 
films, radio, press, exhibitions. 


Mr. Sropparp: Priestley, it is not an American phenomenon 
however. 


Mr. Priesttey: But the actual term “mass media” wa 
brought here by the American delegation. It is a very good term. 


Mr. McKeon: In addition to all these, it is well to add tha 
books have been the mass media for a long time and that book 
still are one of the means of disseminating ideas broadly. 


Mr. Priester: I hope so; I earn my living by writing them 
But the point is that we cannot conceive of education as be 
ing limited to what happens in the classroom, because it is als 
concerned with what happens in the street and in the pictur 
show—the film theater. 


Mr. Stopparp: One of the things that we are trying to teac 
in the classroom is not to limit ourselves in the fashion which yo 
fear. 


Mr. McKeon: This poses a problem. After all, the radio an 
the motion picture have been used rather badly for educationa 
purposes, and we have been led to a suspicion that possibly radi 
and the motion pictures degrade more than they elevate. Ho 
would you use them educationally? 


Mr. Priest ey: All I would do is this: I do not want to tak 
the entertainment out of them. I believe in entertainment; I ear 
my living by creating entertainment. But we can give them 
better level and a better content. We can make them inter. 
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national in feeling and give the people a better sense of values 
‘through these mass media. 


_ Mr. McKeon: You would be relying, however, on Stoddard’s 
favorite devices of formal education to give some basis of appre- 
‘ciation in the various entertainments—the ideals and the values 
‘that are achieved in radio? Or, are you going beyond those? 


Mr. Prissttey: Yes, but wait a minute! I am not going to be 
bullied by you educationalists. I want to say that UNESCO, by 
directing the attention of the creators of mass media to their 
iresponsibility, can really, I believe, help to raise their levels. 


| Mr. McKeon: I did not mean to bully, but am I correct in 
jobserving that thus far education in the broad sense in which 
yyou have been using the word has not made use of the most 


‘startling developments of the modern world in communication? 
If peace is to be achieved, we all, whether we are educators or 
‘creative artists, must find some way of bringing these instru- 
jments to bear upon the communication of our ideas as broadly 
jas possible throughout the world. 

i 
Mr. Priestey: I agree with you absolutely, yes. 

Hy 

‘ P . 

_ Mr. McKeown: That leaves a third problem, Gilson. How do 
you see the universities and the level of graduate education 
entering into this contribution to the peace? 

i 


Mr. Gitson: In point of fact higher learning is international 


in its own right. Who ever heard of such a thing as “‘national sci- 


ence”? There is no such thing as French mathematics, or Ger- 
man physics, or British chemistry, or American biology. It is 
ience, and it is the same science for all. 

_ Maybe I might go so far as to say that there is no national 
literary beauty. When boys start learning Greek or Latin, it is 
ither French nor English. When they study English literature, 
rench literature, to an American boy, French literature, yes, is 
t as interesting as his own literature. Just now in Paris we are 
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attending the performance of King Lear. 1 do not see that anyone 
looks at it as a British play. 


Mr. Sropparp: The main difficulty, though, may come in the 
social sciences. Do you think that we can have a general history 
or geography or economics which would be acceptable to the 


members of UNESCO? 


Mr. Gitson: Yes, why not? It has never been tried. UNESCO 
is now being faced with entirely new tasks, and there are some 
people who do not believe that they can be performed, but the 
tasks have not been attempted. 


Mr. McKeon: It is true, is it not, that the great universities 
of the past have all been international universities? 


Mr. Gitson: Certainly! There was a good instance here in 
Paris in the thirteenth century. There was a university which 
was the largest university in the world; and it was by no means a. 
French university. There was not a single professor of note who 
was French. 


Mr. McKeon: What nations did they come from? 


Mr. Gitson: Alexander of Hales came from Britain; Albertus 
Magnus, from Germany; Bonaventura and Aquinas, from Italy; 
Henry of Ghent, from Belgium; and so on and so on; and I can- 
not quote a single Frenchman. 


Mr. Sropparp: It is so impressive that I am afraid I may fol- 
low you too rapidly. You do not mean to go back to that, do 
you? 


Mr. Gitson: This is very embarrassing for me. I would like 
to go back to that, but I know that it is not possible. 


Mr. Sropparo: All of us really want a substantial proportion 
of French professors in French universities because we have had 
some very excellent contacts with them here. 


Mr. Gitson: Thank you. But those universities, especially in 
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| France, have been almost completely nationalized; and I think 
that that is very bad, too. 


Mr. McKeon: If we could build a university along the lines 
and on the example which you suggest, with the cooperation of 
scholars from various nations, then possibly the question which 
Stoddard raised might be answered. Universities on the graduate 
level are devoted to research, and possibly research turned to- 
ward peace and economics, and social sciences in general, might 
yield results. 


Mr. Priestiey: But would you not agree with me in saying 
that for centuries this kind of internationalism was quite easy 
and that this new aggressive nationalism is really an artificial 
project? It has been artificially stimulated. 


| 


Mr. McKeon: It has been produced in the last century, has 
it not? 


Mr. Priestey: I should have thought so. 
| 
. 
_ Mk. Girson: It goes back longer than that into the past, you 
see. Already in the thirteenth century there was the beginning 


| of nationalization of universities. 


Mr. McKeon: We have talked of the ways in which educa- 
tion might be brought to the ends of UNESCO. Here in Paris, 
where the delegates are discussing the problems about which we 
are talking, particular attention has been given to a series of 
traditional subject matters and their interrelations. The natural 
scientists are talking about the contribution of the natural sci- 
ences to peace; the social scientists, about the contribution which 
‘can be made by their discipline; the humanities, philosophy, the 
creative arts, each is talking in its particular way. 
Thus far I think that it could be said that their directions in 
e application of this subject matter are two: First, they are 
agreed (and I think that we are all agreed around this table) 
at one of the great devices is in the exchange of persons—the 
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exchange of students, the exchange of scholars, scientists, and 
workers in the various fields—dramatists, artists, operators in 
the means of mass communication. Would you all agree that 
that is the hope which we share? 


Mr. Priester: Could I go a little further in this business of 
mass media, which once again I point out means film, radio, and 
press? We are trying to get through projects now by which the 
more technically advanced countries will train students of mass 
media from the less technically advanced countries in order that 
each country should develop its own mass media. 


Mr. McKeon: You mean that it would develop its own mass 
media in the sense of supplying the means of communication, the 
technicians who would carry on the communication, and, finally, 
the persons who would put on and arrange the programs. Is it 
that kind of stimulation which you mean? 


Mr. Priestey: Yes, the object being that we feel that each 
nationality should retain the freedom of its own culture and that 
it has something of its own to contribute to this world civiliza- 
tion. Culture is the only nationalistic thing in which I believe. 


Mr. McKeon: In addition, the literatures and the arts of the 
world have their roots in cultures which come through the 
various groups and are rooted in the peculiar circumstances out 
of which they grow. 


Mr. Sropparp: I think that Priestley’s point is well taken. 
You will find in the basic constitution of UNESCO an emphasis 
upon this preservation and enrichment of the cultures of all the 
member states and all the regions. 


Mr. McKeown: In addition to this attempt to set up an ex- 
change of persons and of information, the various scholars in the 
various fields have talked a great deal about projects in which 
they shall want to engage. There is hardly time to go into them. 
The natural scientists are interested in bringing together experts 
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in various branches of the natural sciences and in turning their 
work to problems which would bear upon the peace. The social 
scientists have talked about such projects as the examination of 
nationalism in its bearing on internationalism or the effect of 
technology upon the present world situation. And the scholars 
who have been interested in the arts have emphasized the im- 
portance of the arts and the need to bring the arts and philoso- 
phy to bear upon this problem. 


Mr. Priestiey: I just wanted to say that we have passed a 
most valuable project called an International Theater Institute. 
The way it is being done is rather interesting. 


A conference of distinguished theater personalities from all 
‘over the world is going to be called to start this Theater Insti- 
‘tute. It is not a UNESCO thing; UNESCO merely gathers the 
‘experts together. So that we are hoping that even countries 
which are at present outside the UNESCO—like our friends, the 
Russians, whose contribution to the theater is magnificent— will 
‘join in this conference and with the members of the Theater 
‘Institute. 


- 
i 


_ Mr. McKeon: I am glad that you made that point, because I 
‘have heard repeatedly at the conference expression of the opinion 
that, when the Russians are brought into the various projects 
‘which are being discussed, their interest in UNESCO will be 
natural and immediate and that they will enter fully into cooper- 
ation with the other nations upon the work which is here being 
‘undertaken. 


Mr. Stropparp: I should think, too, that the Russians, and 
some other nations which are eligible to join, would be especially 
interested in this bridge about which we have just been talking 
between the technological development of a country, on the one 
hand, and the economic and cultural resources, on the other. 
_ There are so many hungry people, and there is so much de- 
$truction in the world, that, unless we can solve the scientific, 
technological, agricultural, medical, and economic problems, I 
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have real doubts about our ability to raise upon the present 
structure a real superstructure of the kind of culture of which 
Priestley speaks. 


Mr. Gixrson: I do not even think that philosophy should 
make any difference in that case, because UNESCO, as a matter 
of fact, has no philosophy of its own. The only philosophic prin- 
ciples which are in the nature of UNESCO are those which are 
set down in the preamble to the charter of the United Nations 
and those which are laid down in the preamble of the charter to 
UNESCO. These are acceptable to everybody in the world. 


Mr. McKeown: One of the advantages of beginning on the 
problem, as the meetings at Paris have been doing, is that 
one can agree upon projects, even though the reasons which are 
given for the projects, or the basic philosophy behind the agree- 
ment, may differ. 


2 See the Preamble of UNESCO on page 16 of this transcript. The Preamble 

of the United Nations Organization says: 
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ing from treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, and 
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“to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors, and 
“to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and to 
ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the common interest, and 
“to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples, 

“HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS 

“Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives assem- 
bled in the city of San Francisco, who have exhibited their full powers found to 
be in good and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United 
Nations and do hereby establish an international organization to be known as 
the United Nations.” 
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Mr. Priestiey: And, apart from projects, I would like to 
stress the importance of simple services. Here we have in 
UNESCO an enormous international organization which is 
crossing national frontiers all the time by reason of its kind of 
organization. Most of us know the way that live communication 
between the nations has been absolutely frozen. It is the most 
difficult thing in the world to communicate; and UNESCO can 
do more in a day than most of us by ourselves could do in three 
years. 


Mr. McKeon: This program is an excellent example of the 
fashion in which the discussion has been going on in UNESCO. 
We began by talking about the various fields which have come 

into cooperation. We have turned from the different fields to talk 
rather about the problems involved in that cooperation. Let me 
call your attention to the fact that we have thus far emphasized 
the fact that the end of UNESCO must always be in mind when 
a project is considered—namely, the defense of peace and se- 
‘curity. The coherence of the various persons, the various ex- 
perts, the various nations in a single project, we agree, is impor- 
tant in that a variety of reasons might be given. 

But there is one remaining major problem with which we have 
all been concerned during the last two weeks. That problem can 
be stated in the question of whether UNESCO can enter upon a 
scale of operation which would be commensurate with its prob- 
lem and make a real difference to the peace. In the field of educa- 
tion, can we affect the world? Can we reach a planetary influ- 
ence? 


Mr. Sropparp: Our feeling was—and I think that it was 
unanimous—that if we cannot do these things in a big way and 
really accomplish something, it would be better not to have 
UNESCO at all. 

_ Ican give you an illustration. We have planned a nation-wide 
tudy or project to help eliminate illiteracy. We use the term 
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“fundamental education.” It is planned not only to build up 
reading habits and reading skills but to promote the kind of 
common learnings which every citizen of the world really must 
have. 

We think, too, that one of the mass media which must be 
brought into general line with this one world, about which so 
many people talk, is the textbook. We plan to have definite con- 
ferences and technical studies on how to improve textbooks and 
how to make sure, so far as we can, that no nation injures or 
derogates other nations in an involuntary and unconscious 
fashion. 


Mr. McKeon: Let me call your attention to some of the 
problems which are involved. You are not surprised if it occurs 
to my mind that this might seem to be censorship. 


Mr. Sropparp: It has occurred to peoples’ minds, but it cer- 
tainly is not in ours. We have no idea of censorship but merely of 
helpfulness and study. It is true that if we found a great deal of 
poisonous materials in a nation, we would have the authority, 
under this project, to report it to the United Nations. But I 
should say that that reporting power is merely a last resort and 
will indicate that we really have failed to get together. 


Mr. Prigstiey: And, anyhow, could you not simply use the 
weapon of publicity? 


Mr. Stopparp: That is right. 


Mr. Prigstiey: You could point out that a committee of ex- 
perts consider that this particular kind of textbook is wrong. 
That is all; there is no censorship involved. 


Mr. Sropparp: Yes, it is not merely the country which may 
feel a bit anxious about it but also this neutral committee.... 


Mr. Priesttey: Exactly! 
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Mr. Stropparp:.... under United Nations and UNESCO 


sponsorship. 


Mr. McKeon: And your hope would be that that report 
would lead to the writing of better textbooks or to the removal 
of some of them? 


Mr. Sropparp: Of course, it would be preceded by many 
bilateral conferences and arrangements, whereby teachers and 
curriculum-makers would get together, not so much on the 
negative side as on the positive side of making these textbooks. 
They would, while conforming to national standards and special 
cultures, at the same time be helpful to all the member states. 


Mr. Priestiey: And then, when those scholars and students 
have put their textbooks down and gone to amuse themselves, 
we mass-media people hope that through film and radio, and the 
press publications, and exhibitions, we could, at the same time 
as we gave them entertainment, turn their minds toward the 


aims and ideals of UNESCO. 


Mr. McKeon: Are you not involved in a problem very similar 
to the one which Stoddard faces? Mass media, radio and the 
motion pictures in particular, have thus far not contributed to 
either higher tastes or greater learning, have they? How would 
you go about it? You have the means, but what will you do? 


Mr. Priestvey: I believe to a great degree that it is only a 
matter of steering and calling to people’s attention. There is no 
intention of putting UNESCO into the field as a big producer 
here; but UNESCO can act as an adviser, as a stimulator, as a 
contributor of ideas. We believe that we can get the results. 


Mr. McKeon: You have a similar problem in graduate educa- 
tion, Gilson. The hope, which we expressed earlier, that the ex- 
change of students and the exchange of professors would be a 
contribution to the peace is not one which was borne out in the 
past. We have had exchange professors and students. How will 
that be a contribution to the peace? 
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Mr. Gitson: That will be a very valuable contribution to the 
peace. It is a shame that a French boy or a French girl can now 
complete his or her higher studies, up to the age of twenty-three 
or twenty-five, or more than that, without ever having heard 
any other professors than French professors. If in some large uni- 
versities, particularly important universities, some international 
sections could be opened, that would be a very great improve- 
ment. 


Mr. McKeon: What would you do about the training which 
the professors gave? 


Mr. Gitson: The training in what sense? 


Mr. McKeon: We have had professors of philology and 
chemistry who were trained in fine universities but did not have 
an international view. 


Mr. Gitson: No; because they really did not go to those fine 
universities with the view of acquiring an international spirit. 


Mr. Stopparp: I would like to ask Gilson if he likes the idea 
of setting up these institutes in the ongoing university better 
than starting a brand-new university, which is called a world 
center for international studies? 


Mr. Gitson: I do not think that last project would be prac- 
ticable. I think that the several sections in several different uni- 
versities, distributed around the world in convenient places, 
would be much better. 


Mr. Priestvey: And is it not an aim of different nationalities 
to sit around as we have been sitting here around a table to dis- 
cuss these problems? 


Mr. Stropparp: Around a square table? 


Mr. Priester: Yes. 
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Mr. McKeon: We have been in agreement on the fashion in 
which experts in various fields can be in agreement about a 
common end. Stoddard is convinced that UNESCO can, by 
dealing with materials of education, turn those important de- 
vices to the peace. Priestley has emphasized the use of the new 
media of mass communication and their educational functions 
even when they are primarily instruments of amusement. Gilson 
has pointed out that education in the past, in the graduate sense, 
in the university sense, has been international. 

We have tried to bring them together by showing the fashion 
in which a United Nations organization, UNESCO, might stimu- 
late or render services or do actual projects which would con- 
tribute to the peace. 

All these means—education, the mass media, and whatever 
means are at the disposition of UNESCO—would turn to the 
same ends. It is by means such as these that UNESCO—the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion—can contribute to lasting peace through education for 
world understanding. 


Ke 


The Rounn Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast 
entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the Rounv Tase speakers. 
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A Special Supplement On 


THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONA 
SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


THe GOVERNMENTS OF THE States Parties TO Tu1s ConstTITUTION ( 
Bewalr or Tuer Peopies DECLARE 

that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men th 
the defenses of peace must be constructed; 

that ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has been a common cau: 
throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust betwe 
the peoples of the world through which their differences have all too oft 
broken into war; 

that the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war made pe 
sible by the denial of the democratic principles of the dignity, equality at 
mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, in their place, throu; 
ignorance and prejudice, of the doctrine of the inequality of men and race 

that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity for justi 
and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man and constitu 
a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutual assistan 
and concern; 

that a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic arrang 
ments of governments would not be a peace which could secure the unanimor 
lasting and sincere support of the peoples of the world, and that the pea 
must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and m 
solidarity of mankind. 
For Tuese Reasons, 

the States parties to this Constitution, believing in full and equal oppe 
tunities for education for all, in the unrestricted pursuit of objective t 
and in the free exchange of ideas and knowledge, are agreed and determi 
to develop and to increase the means of communication between their p 
and to employ these means for the purposes of mutual understanding 
truer and more perfect knowledge of each other’s lives; 
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SONS EQUENCE WHEREOF 


hey do hereby create the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
tural Organization for the purpose of advancing, through the educational 
scientific and cultural relations of the peoples of the world, the objectives 
iternational peace and of the common welfare of mankind for which the 
ted Nations Organization was established and which its Charter pro- 
ns. 


ArTIcLe J. PurRPosES AND FuNcTIONS 


. The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace and security 
romoting collaboration among the nations through education, science and 
ure in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law and 
the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the 
les of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by 
Charter of the United Nations. 

. To realize this purpose the Organization will: 

2) collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and under- 
ding of peoples, through all means of mass communication and to that 
recommend such international agreements as may be necessary to pro- 
e the free flow of ideas by word and image; 

») give fresh impulse to popular education and to the spread of culture; 


y collaborating with members, at their request, in the development of 
rational activities; 

y instituting collaboration among the nations to advance the ideal of 
lity of educational opportunity without regard to race, sex or any distinc- 
s, economic or social; 

y suggesting educational methods best suited to prepare the children of 
world for the responsibilities of freedom; 

>) maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge; 

y assuring the conservation and protection of the world’s inheritance of 
cs, works of art and monuments of history and science, and recommending 
1e nations concerned the necessary international conventions; 

y encouraging cooperation among the nations in all branches of intellec- 
activity, including the international exchange of persons active in the 
s of education, science and culture and the exchange of publications, 
cts of artistic and scientific interest and other materials of information; 
y initiating methods of international cooperation calculated to give the 
le of all countries access to the printed and published materials produced 
ny of them. 

. With a view to preserving the independence, integrity and fruitful 
rsity of the cultures and educational systems of the States members of 
Organization, the Organization is prohibited from intervening in matters 
sh are essentially within their domestic jurisdiction. 
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ArrticLe IJ. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Membership of the United Nations Organization shall carry with it t 
right to membership of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Q 
tural Organization. 

2. Subject to the conditions of the agreement between this Organization ai 
the United Nations Organization, approved pursuant to Article X of this Ce 
stitution, States not members of the United Nations Organization may 
admitted to membership of the Organization, upon recommendation of t 
Executive Board, by a two-thirds majority vote of the General Conferen 

3. Members of the Organization which are suspended from the exercise 
the rights and privileges of membership of the United Nations Organizati 
shall, upon the request of the latter, be suspended from the rights a 
privileges of this Organization. 

4. Members of the Organization which are expelled from the United 
tions Organization shall automatically cease to be members of this Organiz 
tion. 

Articce III. Orcans 

The Organization shall include a General Conference, an Executive Boa 

and a Secretariat. 


ArticLte IV. THe GENERAL CONFERENCE 
A. Composition 

1. The General Conference shall consist of the representatives of the Stat 
members of the Organization. The Government of each member State sh 
appoint not more than five delegates, who shall be selected after consultati 
with the National Commission, if established, or with educational, scienti 
and cultural bodies. 

B. Functions 

2. The General Conference shall determine the policies and the main lir 
of work of the Organization. It shall take decisions on programs drawn up” 
the Executive Board. 

3. The General Conference shall, when it deems it desirable, summon int 
national conferences on education, the sciences and humanities and the d 
semination of knowledge. 

4. The General Conference shall, in adopting proposals for submission 
the member States, distinguish between recommendations and internatior 
conventions submitted for their approval. In the former case a majority ve 
shall suffice; in the latter case a two-thirds majority shall be required. Ea 
of the member States shall submit recommendations or conventions toy 
competent authorities within a period of one year from the close of the sessi 
of the General Conference at which they were adopted. 

5. The General Conference shall advise the United Nations Organization: 
the educational, scientific and cultural aspects of matters of concern to 
latter, in accordance with the terms and procedure agreed upon betwee 
appropriate authorities of the two Organizations. 
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. The General Conterence shall receive and consider the reports submitted 
odically by member States as provided by Article VIII. 

. The General Conference shall elect the members of the ExecutiveBoard 
,on the recommendation of the Board, shall appoint the Director-General. 
“ oting 

. Each member State shall have one vote in the General Conference. Deci- 
s shall be made by a simple majority except in cases in which a two-thirds 
rity is required by the provisions of this Constitution. A majority shall be 
ajority of the members present and voting. 

Procedure 

. The General Conference shall meet annually in ordinary session; it may 
t in extraordinary session on the call of the Executive Board. At each ses- 
the location of its next session shall be designated by the General Confer- 
-and shall vary from year to year. 

>. The General Conference shall, at each session, elect a President and 
r officers and adopt rules of procedure. 

1. The General Conference shall set up special and technical committees 
such other subordinate bodies as may be necessary for its purposes. 
2. The General Conference shall cause arrangements to be made for public 
ss to meetings, subject to such regulations as it shall prescribe. 


Jbservers 

3. The General Conference, on the recommendation of the Executive 
‘d and by a two-thirds majority may, subject to its rules of procedure, 
e as observers at specified sessions of the Conference or of its commissions 
ssentatives of international organizations, such as those referred to in 
cle XI, paragraph 4. 


ArticLte V. Executive Boarp 

Jom position 

The Executive Board shall consist of eighteen members elected by the 
sral Conference from among the delegates appointed by the member 
es, together with the President of the Conference who shall sit ex officio 
1 advisory capacity. 

In electing the members of the Executive Board the General Conference 
endeavor to include persons competent in the arts, the humanities, the 
ces, education and the diffusion of ideas, and qualified by their experience 
capacity to fulfil the administrative and executive duties of the Board. 
all also have regard to the diversity of cultures and a balanced geographi- 
istribution. Not more than one national of any member State shall serve 
he Board at any one time, the President of the Conference excepted. 
The elected members of the Executive Board shall serve for a term of 
» years, and shall be immediately eligible for a second term, but shall not 
: consecutively for more than two terms. At the first election eighteen 
bers shall be elected of whom one third shall retire at the end of the first 
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year and one third at the end of the second year, the order of retirement bei 
determined immediately after the election by the drawing of lots. Thereaf 
six members shall be elected each year. 

4. In the event of the death or resignation of one of its members, the Exec 
tive Board shall appoint, from among the delegates of the member State cc 
cerned, a substitute, who shall serve until the next session of the General Cc 
ference which shall,elect a member for the remainder of the term. 


B. Functions 

5. The Executive Board, acting under the authority of the General Conf 
ence, shall be responsible for the execution of the program adopted by t 
Conference and shall prepare its agenda and program of work. 

6. The Executive Board shall recommend to the General Conference t 
admission of new members to the Organization. 

7. Subject to decisions of the General Conference, the Executive Boa 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its officers from among 
members. 

8. The Executive Board shall meet in regular session at least twice a yt 
and may meet in special session if convoked by the Chairman on his ot 
initiative or upon the request of six members of the Board. 

g. The Chairman of the Executive Board shall present to the Gene 
Conference, with or without comment, the annual report of the Direct 
General on the activities of the Organization, which shall have been previou: 
submitted to the Board. 

10. The Executive Board shall make all necessary arrangements to consi 
the representatives of international organizations or qualified persons c 
cerned with questions within its competence. 

11. The members of the Executive Board shall exercise the powers de 
gated to them by the General Conference on behalf of the Conference as 
whole and not as representatives of their respective Governments. 


ArticLe VI. SECRETARIAT 


1. The Secretariat shall consist of a Director-General and such staff as m 
be required. 

2. The Director-General shall be nominated by the Executive Board a 
appointed by the General Conference for a period of six years, under such c¢ 
ditions as the Conference may approve, and shall be eligible for reappoit 
ment. He shall be the chief administrative officer of the Organization. 

3. The Director-General, or a deputy designated by him, shall particips 
without the right to vote, in all meetings of the General Conference, of t 
Executive Board, and of the committees of the Organization. He shall form 
late proposals for appropriate action by the Conference and the Board. 

4. The Director-General shall appoint the staff of the Secretariat in accot 
ance with staff regulations to be approved by the General Conference. Subje 
to the paramount consideration of securing the highest standards of integrit 
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iency and technical competence, appointment to the staff shall be on as 
e a geographical basis as possible. 

. The responsibilities of the Director-General and of the staff shall be 
usively international in character. In the discharge of their duties they 
] not seek or receive instructions from any government or from any au- 
‘ity external to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action which 
ht prejudice their position as international officials. Each State member of 
Organization undertakes to respect the international character of the re- 
asibilities of the Director-General and the staff, and not to seek to influence 
n in the discharge of their duties. 

. Nothing in this Article shall preclude the Organization from entering into 
ial arrangements within the United Nations Organization for common 
ices and staff and for the interchange of personnel. 


ArticLte VII. Nationat CooperaTinG Bopies 


. Each member State shall make such arrangements as suit its particular 
ditions for the purpose of associating its principal bodies interested in edu- 
onal, scientific and cultural matters with the work of the Organization, 
erably by the formation of a National Commission broadly representative 
he Government and such bodies. 
. National Commissions or national cooperating bodies, where they exist, 
| act in an advisory capacity to their respective delegations to the General 
ference and to their Governments in matters relating to the Organization 
shall function as agencies of liaison in all matters of interest to it. 
. The Organization may, on the request of a member State, delegate 
er temporarily or permanently, a member of its Secretariat to serve on the 
ional Commission of that State, in order to assist in the development of 
york, 

ArticLe VIII. Reports By MEMBER STATES 


‘ach member State shall report periodically to the Organization, in a man- 
to be determined by the General Conference, on its laws, regulations and 
istics relating to educational, scientific and cultural life and institutions 
on the action taken upon the recommendations and conventions referred 
1 Article IV, paragraph 4. 


ArticLe IX. Bupcet 


. The budget shall be administered by the Organization. 

. The General Conference shall approve and give final effect to the budget 
to the apportionment of financial responsibility among the States mem- 
of the Organization subject to such arrangement with the United Nations 
ay be provided in the agreement to be entered into pursuant to Article X. 
. The Director-General, with the approval of the Executive Board, may 
ive gifts, bequests, and subventions directly from governments, public and 
ate institutions, associations and private persons. 
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ARTICLE X. RELATIONS WITH THE UnirED Nations ORGANIZATION 


This Organization shall be brought into relation with the United Nati 
Organization, as soon as practicable, as one of the specialized agencies refer 
to in Article 57 of the Charter of the United Nations. This relationship shal 
effected through an agreement with the United Nations Organization un 
Article 63 of the Charter, which agreement shall be subject to the approva 
the General Conference of this Organization. The agreement shall provide 
effective cooperation between the two Organizations in the pursuit of tl 
common purposes, and at the same time shall recognize the autonomy of ' 
Organization, within the fields of its competence as defined in this Const 
tion. Such agreement may, among other matters, provide for the approval ; 
financing of the budget of the Organization by the General Assembly of 
United Nations. 


ArTIcLE XI. RELATIONS WITH OTHER SPECIALIZED INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 


1. This Organization may cooperate with other specialized intergove 
mental organizations and agencies whose interests and activities are relatec 
its purposes. To this end the Director-General, acting under the general 
thority of the Executive Board, may establish effective working relationsh 
with such organizations and agencies and establish such joint committee: 
may be necessary to assure effective cooperation. Any formal arrangeme 
entered into with such organizations or agencies shall be subject to the 
proval of the Executive Board. 

2. Whenever the General Conference of this Organization and the com 
tent authorities of any other specialized intergovernmental organizations 
agencies whose purposes and functions lie within the competence of 1 
Organization, deem it desirable to effect a transfer of their resources and 
tivities to this Organization, the Director-General, subject to the approva 
the Conference, may enter into mutually acceptable arrangements for its p 
pose. 

3- This Organization may make appropriate arrangements with other int 
governmental organizations for reciprocal representation at meetings. 

4. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organizat 
may make suitable arrangements for consultation and cooperation with n 
governmental international organizations concerned with matters within 
competence, and may invite them to undertake specific tasks. Such coope 
tion may also include appropriate participation by representatives of st 
organizations on advisory committees set up by the General Conferen 

ArticLte XII. Lecar Sratus oF THE ORGANIZATION 


The provisions of Articles 104 and 105 of the Charter of the United Na 
Organization concerning the legal status of that Organization, its privil 
and immunities shall apply in the same way to this Organization. 
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ArricLe XIII. AMENDMENTS 


Proposals for amendments to this Constitution shall become effective 
receiving the approval of the General Conference by a two-thirds ma- 
7; provided, however, that those amendments which involve fundamental 
ations in the aims of the Organization or new obligations for the member 
s shall require subsequent acceptance on the part of two thirds of the 
ber States before they come into force. The draft texts of proposed 
\dments shall be communicated by the Director-General to the member 
's at least six months in advance of their consideration by the General 
erence. 

The General Conference shall have power to adopt by a two-thirds ma- 
y rules of procedure for carrying out the provisions of this Article. 


ArticLe XIV. INTERPRETATION 


The English and French texts of this Constitution shall be regarded as 
ly authoritative. 
Any question or dispute concerning the interpretation of this Constitu- 
shall be referred for determination to the International Court of Justice 
an arbitral tribunal, as the General Conference may determine under its 
of procedure. 

Article XV. Entry into Force 


This Constitution shall be subject to acceptance. The instruments of 
ytance shall be deposited with the Government of the United Kingdom. 
This Constitution shall remain open for signature in the archives of the 
rnment of the United Kingdom. Signature may take place either before 
ter the deposit of the instrument of acceptance. No acceptance shall be 
unless preceded or followed by signature. 

This Constitution shall come into force when it has been accepted by 
ty of its signatories. Subsequent acceptances shall take effect immedi- 


The Government of the United Kingdom will inform all Members of the 
ed Nations of the receipt of all instruments of acceptance and of the date 
hich the Constitution comes into force in accordance with the preceding 
graph. 

| faith whereof, the undersigned, duly authorized to that effect, have 
d this Constitution in the English and French languages, both texts being 
lly authentic. 

one in London the sixteenth day of November, 1945, in a single copy, in 
inglish and French languages, of which certified copies will be communi- 
i by the Government of the United Kingdom to the Governments of all 
lembers of the United Nations. 


[ere follow the signatures of the heads of the delegations.] 
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LEGISLATION AUTHORIZING UNITED STATES MEMBERSH 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


Providing for membership and participation by the United States in the United 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, and authorizing an approp 
ation therefor. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is hereby authorized § 
accept membership for the United States in the United Nations Education 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (hereinafter referred to as the ““Organiz! 
tion’’), the constitution of which was approved in London on November 1 
1945, by the United Nations Conference for the establishment of an Educ§ 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, and deposited in the Archives 
the Government of the United Kingdom. 


Sec. 2. The President by and with the consent of the Senate shall designa 
from time to time to attend a specified session or specified sessions of the Ge 
eral Conference of the Organization not to exceed five representatives of t | 
United States and such number of alternates not to exceed five as he may dij 
termine consistent with the rules of procedure of the General Conference} 
Provided, however, That each such representative and each such alternate m 
be an American citizen. One of the representatives shall be designated as 
senior representative. Such representatives and alternates shall each be ef 
titled to receive compensation at such rates, not to exceed $12,000 per annul 
as the President may determine, for such periods as the President may specif 
except that no Member of the Senate or House of Representatives or officer 
the United States who is designated under this section as a representative f 
the United States or as an alternate to attend any specified session or specifi 
sessions of the General Conference shall be entitled to receive such compens§ 
tion. Whenever a representative of the United States is elected by the Gener 
Conference to serve on the Executive Board, or is elected President of 
General Conference and thus becomes an ex officio adviser to the Executi | 
Board, under provision of Article V of the constitution of the Organizatiog 
the President may extend the above provisions for compensation to such rej 


resentative during periods of service in connection with the Executive Boarg 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Cooperation of not to exceed one hu 
dred members. Such Commission shall be appointed by the Secretary of Sta 
and shall consist of (a) not more than sixty representatives of principal nj 
tional, voluntary organizations interested in educational, scientific, and cup 
tural matters; and (4) not more than forty outstanding persons selected | 
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ecretary of State, including not more than ten persons holding office un- 
‘or employed by the Government of the United States, not more than 
n representatives of the educational, scientific, and cultural interests of 
te and local governments, and not more than fifteen persons chosen at 
. The Secretary of State is authorized to name in the first instance fifty of 
principal national voluntary organizations, each of which shall be invited 
vesignate one representative for appointment to the National Commission. 
reafter, the National Commission shall periodically review and, if deemed 
isable, revise the list of such organizations designating representatives in 
er to achieve a desirable rotation among organizations represented. To 
titute the initial Commission, one third of the members shall be ap- 
ited to serve for a term of one year, one third for a term of two years, and 
third or the remainder thereof for a term of three years; from thence on 
wing, all members shall be appointed for a term of three years each, but 

ember shall serve more than two consecutive terms. The National Com- 
sion shall meet at least once annually. The National Commission shall 
nate from among its members an executive committee, and may desig- 
= such other committees as may prove necessary, to consult with the 
sartment of State and to perform such other functions as the National 
amission shall delegate to them. No member of the National Commission 
I be allowed any salary or other compensation for services: Provided, how- 
, That he may be paid his actual transportation expenses, and not to ex- 

$10 per diem in lieu of subsistence and other expenses, while away from 

ome in attendance upon authorized meetings or in consultation on re- 
st with the Department of State. The Department of State is authorized 
»rovide the necessary secretariat for the Commission. 


sec. 4. That each such member of the National Commission must be an 
erican citizen. 


sec. 5. The National Commission shall call general conferences for the dis- 
sion of matters relating to the activities of the Organization, to which con- 
mces organized bodies actively interested in such matters shall be invited to 
4 representatives: Provided, however, That the travel and maintenance of 
n representation shall be without expense to the Government. Such general 
ferences shall be held annually or biennially, as the National Commission 
vy determine, and in such places as it may designate. They shall be attended 
ar as possible by the members of the National Commission and by the 
gates of the United States to the General Conference of the Organization. 
National Commission is further authorized to call special conferences of 
ts for the consideration of specific matters relating to the Organization 
rsons of specialized competences. Under such regulations as the Secre- 
of State may prescribe, the actual transportation expenses of experts 
ding such conferences shall be borne by the Department of State, and 
shall be allowed a per diem of $10 in lieu of subsistence and other ex- 

, for the period of actual attendance and of necessary travel. 
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Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually to the] 
partment of State, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise approy 
ated, such sums as may be necessary for the payment by the United State: 
its share of the expenses of the Organization as apportioned by the Gene 
Conference of the Organization in accordance with Article 1X of the consti 
tion of the Organization, and such additional sums as may be necessary to} 
the expenses of participation by the United States in the activities of the! 
ganization, including: (a) salaries of the representatives provided for in sect 
2 hereof, of their appropriate staffs, and of members of the secretariat of 
National Commission provided for in section 3 hereof, including perso 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, without regard to the ct 
service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; (4) travel expen 
without regard to the Standardized Government Travel Regulations, 
amended, the Subsistence Expense Act of 1926, as amended, and section 
of the Act of March 3, 1933 (U.S. C., title 5, sec. 73b), and, under such ru 
and regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe, travel expenses 
families and transportation of effects of United States representatives ¢ 
other personnel in going to and returning from their post of duty; (c) alk 
ances for living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, as authorized by 
Act approved June 26, 1930 (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 118a); (d) cost of liv 
allowances under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of State n 
prescribe, including allowances to persons temporarily stationed abro 
(e) communication services; (f) stenographic reporting, translating, and ot 
services, by contract, if deemed necessary, without regard to section 370% 
the Revised Statutes (U.S. C., title 41, sec. 5); (g) local transportation; 
equipment; (i) transportation of things; (j) rent of offices; (k) printing ¢ 
binding without regard to section 11 of the Act of March 1, tgtg (U. S. 
title 44, sec. 111), and section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 
sec. 5) (/) official entertainment; (m) stationery; (7) purchase of newspap 
periodicals, books, and documents; and (0) such other expenses as may 
authorized by the Secretary of State. 


Sec. 7. Unless Congress by law authorizes such action, neither the Pr 
dent nor any person or agency shall on behalf of the United States appr 
any amendment under Article XIII of the constitution of the Organizat 
involving any new obligation for the United States. 


Sec. 8. In adopting this joint resolution, it is the understanding of 
Congress that the constitution of the Organization does not require, nor d 
this resolution authorize, the disclosure of any information or knowledge 
any case in which such disclosure is prohibited by any law of the Uni 
States. 


Approved July 30, 1946. 
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LO? What Do You Think? 


. Will better understanding among the peoples of the world prevent 

war? Can, in your opinion, the minds of men be educated to the 
: ways of peace? What are the means by which this might be accom- 
plished? What are the limitations? Should we try? To what ends 
should such a program be directed? Discuss. 


.. What is the program of UNESCO for achieving world-wide coopera- 
tion and understanding? What does it propose in relation to: formal 
educational institutions, radio, the press, movies, libraries, muse- 
ums, the creative arts? What are its plans in the humanities, social 
sciences, and biological and physical sciences? 


;. Can the program of UNESCO promote world understanding? Is it 
directed, in your opinion, toward education for freedom and democ- 
racy? Would you agree that “education determines civilization”? 
Discuss. 


,. What is “liberal education”? Why is liberal education that education 
which enables free men to keep their freedom and use it well? How 
may such freedom be secured? Should UNESCO seek to promote 
such education on a world-wide basis? 


;. What is meant by “‘mass media”? What are the instruments of mass- 
media communication? What is their special importance in the pro- 
grams being considered by UNESCO? How can they be directed to- 
ward “greater learning’’? 


5. What, in your opinion, will be the effect of endeavoring to bring 
- together in a cooperative defense of peace the forces of education, 
science, and culture of many nations? What will be the basis upon 
which this can be achieved? 


7. Will opening up the possibilities of education to all necessarily lead 
to peace? What can education contribute to world understanding? 
Upon what basis? Can UNESCO educate for peace? Discuss. 
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efield, W. Va. WHIS 1440 Raleigh, N.C. WPTF 680 
nuffalo, N.Y WBEN 930 Reading, Pa. WRAW 1340 
tharlotte, x 0: WSOC 1240 Richmond, Va. WMBG 1380 
cumberland, Md. WTBO 1450 Saginaw, Mich. WSAM_ 1400 
mira, N. Y’. WENY 1230 Tampa, Fla. WFLA 970 
rand Rapids, Mich. WOOD _ 1300 Trenton, N.J. WTTM 920 
carrisburg, Pa. WKBO- 1230 Washington, D.C. WRC 980 
‘arrisonburg, Va. WSVA 550 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. WBRE 1340 
acksonville, Fla. WJAX 930 Wilmington, Del. WDEL 1150 
tancaster, Pa. WGAL_ 1490 Winston-Salem, N.C. WSJS 600 
wistown, Pa. WMRF 1490 York, Pa. WORK 1350 
re, Ohio WLOK 1240 Zanesville, Ohio WHIZ 1240 


12:30 P.M. CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


arc, N.D. KFYR 550 Mobile, Ala. WALA 1410 
WMAQ_ 670 Minneapolis and 
tes plane! Iowa WHO 1040 St. Paul, Minn. KSTP 1500 
uth, Minn., and Shreveport, La. KTBS 1480 
Superior, Wis. WEBC 1320 St. Cloud, Minn. KFAM 1450 
‘vansville, Ind. WGBF 1280 Sioux Falls, S.D. KELO 1230 
argo. N.D. WDAY 970 Springfield, Mo. KGBX_ = 1260 
bbing, Minn. WMFG 1240 Terre roan de ge WBOW 1230 
ackson, Miss. WJDX 1300 Virginia, M WHLB_ 1400 
a Crosse, Wis. WKBH 1410 Wichita, pete KANS 1240 
Ouisville, Ky. WAVE 970 


11:30 AM. MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 


ibuquerque, N.M. KOB 770 Helena, Mont. KPFA 1240 
illings, Mont. KGHL 790 Phoenix, Ariz. KTAR 620 
soise, Idaho KIDO 1380 Salt Lake City, Utah KDYL 1320 
tutte, Mont. KGIR 1370 Tucson, Ariz. KVOA 1290 
Yenver, Colo. KOA 850 Twin Falls, Idaho KTFI 1270 


10:30 A.M. PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 


‘resno, Calif. KMJ 580 Reno, Nev. KOH 630 
os Angeles, Calif. KFI 640 Sacramento, Calif. KCRA 1340 
fedford, Ore. KMED 1440 Seattle, Wash. KOMO- 1000 
ortland, Ore. KGW 620 Spokane, Wash. KHQ 590 


STATIONS CARRYING ROUND TABLE BY DELAYED BROADCAST 


rie, Pa. WERC 1230 San oe ‘0, Calif. KFSD 600 
(Sunday, 11:30 a.m., EST) 9: fee Aa EDT) 

‘ort Wayne, Ind. WGL 1450 san Francisco, Call 9. Calf. “KPO 680 
(Sunday, 10:00 r.u., CST) Iowa City, Lowa "WSU 910 

lattiesburg, Miss. WFOR 1400 (University of Iowa, Thursday, 
(Monday, 8:30 p.m. CST) 2:45 p.m., CDT) 
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